22                   LUDWIG  I   OF   BAVARIA

before Christmas in the year 1794, the Countess, who was again
in the third month of pregnancy, was suddenly awakened from a
dtrp *feep by a heavy crash,1 and learned that the French were
hoarding 'the town: a shell had just grazed the roof of the
houie. Hastily throwing on a dress she rushed to her husband's
room where the children and other scared members of the house-
hold had already gathered. The hours passed anxiously. At six
in the morning the shelling became so violent that the whole
family hurriedly sought shelter in the cellar. Scarcely had they
arrived when the news was brought that Mank, their faithful
waiting woman, had been fatally wounded, and that five servants
had been hit by a shell which had fallen on the house. At eight
o'clock in the morning there seemed to be a pause, and the family
decided to take this opportunity to escape. Wilhelmine, leading
little Auguste by the hand, had just left the cellar steps when a
shell hit the place where she had been standing, and shortly after-
wards another shell burst about ten paces away from the fugitives.
As though by a miracle, they all remained practically unhurt.
After that the whole party, led by the Countess, ran as quickly
as possible to the Heidelberg Gate, where a carriage had been
ordered to wait for them. On arrival at the Gate the poor
expectant mother was so terrified, so breathless and exhausted,
that she fainted. When she regained consciousness she found to
her horror that Ludwig, then a child of eight, and his tutor,
Kirschbaum, were missing. She wanted to return at once to the
town, parts of which were already in flames, when a servant
arrived to say that the boy was safe and well. During the flight
and the bursting of the shell on the cellar stairs the boy had
fallen down several steps without hurting himself, and had then
remained behind with Kirschbaum. As the latter had lost sight
of the rest of the family, he had taken the child with him to a small
place outside the town where they were safe, and shortly after-
wards the whole family was reunited at Schwetzingen.

Some time later the Countess Palatine returned to Mannheim
on a short visit to look at the damage. She shuddered at the
sight of her former lovely home, reduced to ruins by the seventeen
shells which had hit it. The Count and his wife had been able to
rescue only part of their furniture and possessions on their flight
from Strasbourg, and now their new acquisitions were again badly